GEORGIAN PORTRAITS
methods as Shaw, Barrie, Somerset Maugham, St. John Ervine,
Bridie or Priestley cannot possibly be regarded as mere " actor-
fodder." All else being equal, the creative artist has a right to
be set before the interpreter (who can console himself very
easily with the reflection that it is he who gets the popular
acclaim). This change in the theatre has coincided with an
alteration in journalistic practice. The rise of cheap popular
amusements of all kinds has meant that much newspaper space
which used to be avaikble for the theatre has now to be shared
among such new interests as the cinema, broadcasting, dog-
racing and professional football. Dramatic critics have fewer
columns, and those who serve daily papers have far less time to
write in.
For all these reasons the space devoted by the regular
dramatic critics to an analysis of the art of the actor is not very
great. Only when a prominent player appears in one of the
classic parts, or brings off a tour deforce of acting in a play of
no great merit (as, for example, Flora Robson did in " Autumn ")
does the modern critic find himself impelled to depart from
habitual practice. All the more important is it, therefore, that
writers of Mr. Colson's skill and care should sometimes make
our leading actors the subject of their studies, and so help to
fill an unfortunate gap.
With what Mr. Colson has written I find myself so much
in agreement (especially with the remark that Mr. Gielgud's
Romeo is in love with love as an aesthetic emotion, never with
Juliet) that to praise it would be immodest of me. But I wish
that he had not encouraged Mr. Gielgud to go on producing
the plays in which he appears. Excellently though he does it,
he has not the physical stamina for the double task, and can only
produce at tbe expense of his acting.
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